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Protesters  cheer  speeches  at  Kitchener’s  Speakers’  Corner  Sept.  17  after  the  Take  Back  the  Niqht 
March. 
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Conestoga  grad  helps 
organize  night  march 


By  Kim  Louie 

Local  women  turned  out  in  force 
to  participate  in  Kitchener- 
Waterloo’s  annual  Take  Back  the 
Night  March  held  Sept.  17,  begin- 
ning at  7 p.m. 

Led  by  two  police  motorcycles, 
about  500  women  marched  from 
Waterloo  Park  to  King  Street  and 
then  down  King  Street  to  Speakers’ 
Comer  in  Kitchener. 

Lynda  Charlebois,  a Conestoga 
graduate  who  helped  organize  the 
protest,  headed  the  march  down 
King  Street. 

“The  march  is  to  raise  awareness 
regarding  the  violence  that  we,  as 
women,  have  to  live  with,”  said 
Charlebois,  who  graduated  from 
the  social  services  program  last 
year. 

“The  march  is  an  opportunity  for 


women  to  walk  unescorted  without 
males,  safely,”  Charlebois  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  publicity  flyer  that 
stated  the  march  was  “for  women 
only.” 

The  event  was  touted  in  the  flyer 
as  “a  peace-keeping  march  to  pro- 
test violence  against  women  and  to 
celebrate  women’s  power.” 

- Charlebois  said  the  protest  is  a 
national  event  held  in  cities  across 
Canada. 

She  said  the  march  was  cancelled 
in  St.  Catharines  last  year  because 
it  was  deemed  too  dangerous. 

During  the  two-hour  march,  some 
women  carried  signs  that  read 
“Don’t  let  Kristen  die  for  nothing,” 
while  other  signs  called  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  impose  harsher  senten- 
ces for  those  convicted  of  violence 
against  women. 

See  Rally,  Page  3 


George  Egoff,  left,  John  Tibbits  and  Frank  Spencer. 
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Part-time  faculty  assemble 
for  professional  development 

By  Heather  Ibbotson 

More  than  120  part-time  Con- 
estoga College  instructors  reversed 
roles  and  become  learners  for  a day 
at  a professional  development  con- 
ference held  by  the  Centre  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  on  Sept.  19  at  the 
Doon  campus. 

The  day-long  conference,  held  in 
the  Student-Client  Services  Build- 
ing, offered  a choice  of  12  morning 
and  afternoon  workshops  for  asso- 
ciate faculty  from  a myriad  of  pro- 
grams. 

Workshops  covered  topics  such 
as  ice-breaking  techniques  in  the 
classroom,  how  to  buy  a computer, 
time  management,  dressing  for  pre- 
sentation and  style,  and  effective 
speaking. 

As  participants  arrived  for  the 
8:30  a.m.  welcome  from  college 
president  John  Tibbits,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  building  to  the  tune 


of  the  bagpipes,  played  by  Jason 
Atwater,  17,  of  the  Dunsdon 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Le- 
gion in  Brantford. 

Marilyn  Lambert,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Continuing  Education, 
said  that  the  goal  of  the  college  is 
to  strive  for  teaching  excellence. 
She  said  this  conference  — the  first 
of  its  kind  at  Conestoga  — would 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  as- 
sociate faculty  to  get  to  know  one 
another,  exchange  ideas  on  teach- 
ing and  learn  how  to  be  more  effec- 
tive in  the  classroom. 

As  Conestoga  serves  approxi- 
mately 30,000  continuing  educa- 
tion students  every  year,  Lambert 
said  she  felt  this  conference  would 
go  a long  way  to  help  teachers  help 
their  students. 

Carol  Jones,  an  associate  faculty 
member  who  will  be  teaching  an 
introductory  course  on  intravenous 

See  Doon,  Page  3 


Guelph  Mazda  donates  Miata  to  college 


By  Lori  Liphard 

A 1990  Mazda  Miata  prototype, 
valued  at  $21,000,  was  donated  to 
motor  vehicle  mechanic  students  of 
Conestoga’s  Guelph  campus. 
Sept.  17,  by  Guelph  City  Mazda,  in 
conjunction  with  Mazda  Canada. 

The  college  trains  2,000  appren- 
tices every  year  in  many  different 
trades.  Between  450  and  500  stu- 
dents are  being  trained  every  year 
in  the  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
gram in  the  automotive  section. 

“The  technology  (of  the  Miata)  is 
up-to-date,”  said  Guelph  City 
Mazda  president,  Frank  Spencer. 
“Scrap  vehicles  are  the  most-used 
resource  of  the  college,”  Spencer 
said. 

He  explained  that  the  old  cars 
have  carburetors,  while  the  modem 
ones  are  fuel-injected.  “There’s  so 


much  more  advancement.  Techni- 
cians have  to  be  in  tune  with 
today’s  market,”  he  said. 


“Donations  such  as  this 
help  us  to  expose  stu- 
dents to  the  latest  auto- 
motive technology.” 

— Zawada 


Spencer  thinks  the  donation  is 
good  because  it  (the  college) 
doesn’t  have  to  bring  the  car  back. 
Guelph  Mazda  is  also  donating  a 
new  MX-5  Mazda  Miata  workshop 
manual. 

Spencer  said  Guelph  Mazda  hires 
graduates  from  the  apprenticeship 
program.  The  dealership  currently 
has  two  apprentices  working  for 


them  as  part  of  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

“Donations  such  as  this  help  us  to 
expose  students  to  the  latest  auto- 
motive technology,”  said  Hans 
Zawada,  chair  of  the  technology 
trades  and  apprenticeships  pro- 
gram. 

Zawada  said  funding  of  appren- 
ticeship programs  has  been  down, 
and  donations  help. 

Gord  Baldwin,  an  automotive 
teacher  at  the  college,  who  has 
taught  for  15  years,  said  Spencer 
was  the  prime  motivator  of  the  do- 
nation. Baldwin  acted  as  a liaison. 

Baldwin  said  he  had  tried  to  nego- 
tiate a donation  before,  but  he  was 
new  at  the  process.  This  time  he 
knew  what  to  do.  However,  Guelph 
City  Mazda  initiated  the  donation. 

When  it  came  to  getting  other 

See  Donated,  Page  3 


Some  parking  on  grass  allowed 


By  Zen  Karp 

Despite  the  creation  of  5 1 3 new  parking  spaces  on 
the  Doon  campus,  additional  parking  space  had  to 
be  allowed  on  the  grass  to  accommodate  vehicles. 

The  land  beside  the  woodworking  centre,  opposite 
lot  #4,  was  made  a permissable  area  to  park  after  all 
the  available  parking  spaces  are  full. 

“It’s  enough  space  to  hold  more  than  40  vehicles,” 
said  Marlene  Toner,  a security  guard  working  on 
the  campus.  Toner  supervised  the  parking  in  lot  #5 
and  the  grass  space  for  Sept.  14-15. 

“As  far  as  I know,  they  can  park  there  (on  the 
designated  grass  space)  for  free,”  Toner  said. 

All  of  the  space  in  the  new  lot  #5  is  designated 
parking  space,  meaning  no  one  without  a lot  #5 
decal  may  park  there,  even  if  there  are  spaces  not 
being  used. 

Lot  #2  is  also  a designated  parking  lot,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  designated  parking  spaces  on 
the  Doon  campus  to  840  out  of  a total  2,407  spaces. 

The  cost  for  a designated  parking  decal  is  $ 1 35  per 
year,  while  a regular  annual  parking  space  decal  is 
$100. 


“It’s  nice  to  know  you’ve  got  a 
parking  space  . . . close  to  the 
school.” 

— Student  Jason  Miller, 
commenting  on  $135-per-year 
guaranteed  parking. 

Part-time  and  full-time  students  as  well  as  faculty 
may  purchase  a designated  parking  decal  for  either 
lot. 

At  present,  both  designated  and  regular  lots  are 
sold-out,  but  weekly  passes  can  be  bought  for  $4, 
said  Bob  Gilberds,  head  of  Doon  campus  security. 

Jason  Miller,  a second-year  management  studies 
student,  thinks  designated  parking  is  “a  good  idea” 
even  though  it  is  more  expensive. 

“I  think  it’s  nice  to  know  you’ve  always  got  a 
parking  space  waiting  for  you,  and  that  you’re  close 
to  the  school,”  Miller  said. 

But  he  added  he  does  not  agree  with  allowing 
part-time  students  to  have  a reserved  spot. 

“I  think  priority  should  be  given  to  the  people  that 
are  here  more  often,”  he  said. 
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Changing  role 
for  unions 


It  has  long 
been  my  be- 
lief that  the 
mission  statement  or  philosoph- 
ical objective  of  organized  labor 
should  be  to  negotiate  itself  into 
obsolescence. 

The  power  struggle  between 
those  who  perform  duties  as  la- 
borers (workers)  and  those  who 
employ  and  manage  (manage- 
ment) has  served  to  justify  the 
existence  of  militant  unionism. 

The  goal  of  organized  labor 
has  been  to  ensure  the  rights  of 
workers,  sometimes  through 
radical  activities. 

No  one  can  deny  the  positive 
impact  union  activism  has  had 
on  our  quality  of  life.  Regulated 
work  hours,  guaranteed  wages, 
medical  and  compensation  cov- 
erage have  all  been  legislated  by 
government  due  to  union  activ- 
ism and  government  lobbying. 

These  provisions  in  our  labor 
laws  have  been  established  for 
the  good  of  all  workers,  union 
and  non-union  alike. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  em- 
ployer who  supplies  the  jobs  that 
make  all  this  activity  relevant. 

I have  seen  a general  trend  to- 
ward moderation  in  labor  rela- 
tions, not  necessarily  in  the 
rhetoric,  but  more  in  the  sense  of 
negotiating  diplomacy  and 
membership  activity. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  union 
objectives  have  been  realized  in 
some  type  of  worker’s  paradise 
or  Utopian  society.  Consider- 
able work  must  still  be  done  in 
ardas  such  as  pay  and  employ- 
ment equity. 

Some  would  say  this  sense  of 
moderation  is  the  result  of  an 
apathetic  society,  but  I disagree. 
I think  it  is  the  result  of  respon- 
sible labor  legislation. 

I don’t  endorse  the  “I’m  gonna 


take  my  ball  and  go  home”  pol- 
icy some  businesses  have 
adopted  in  response  to  labor  re- 
form. It  is  nothing  short  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  blackmail.  If 
anything,  anti-union  manage- 
ment should  welcome  change. 

Similar  reforms  were  enacted 
in  Quebec  during  the  ’80s. 

Many  industry  representatives 
reluctantly  admit  that  changes 
resulting  from  these  reforms 
have  improved  labor  relations 
and  reduced  picket  line  violence 
and  vandalism  with  less  impact 
on  production  than  before. 

The  changes  have  taken  away 
from  the  unions  the  responsibil- 
ity of  ensuring  certain  rights  and 
instead,  guaranteed  them  as  law. 

Self-perpetuating  union  bu- 
reaucrats should  be  the  ones 
concerned,  because  this  type  of 
labor  reform  reduces  their  pow- 
ers and  minimizes  the  need  for 
organized  labor. 

It  also  protects  low-level  office 
and  administrative  positions  that 
have  traditionally  been  unpro- 
tected by  collective  agreements. 
Perhaps  some  day,  industry 
cliches  such  as  “The  further  you 
are  from  the  floor,  the  closer  you 
are  to  the  door”  will  take  their 
place  in  ancient  history  and  ev- 
eryone will  have  job  security. 

In  Canada,  we  enjoy  one  of  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  the 
world.  Because  of  that,  we  are 
one  of  the  highest-taxed  popula- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  the  av- 
erage Canadian  pays  60  per  cent 
of  his  or  her  income  to  federal 
and  provincial  governments. 

With  the  instability  of  world 
markets  and  the  ratification  of 
new  international  trade  agree- 
ments, it  is  comforting  to  see 
efforts  are  being  made,  with 
some  of  those  tax  dollars,  to  en- 
trench the  rights  of  all  workers. 


By  Troy 
Bridgeman 
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OPINION 


Referendum  may  backfire 


On  Oct.  27,  Canadians  will  be 
casting  their  votes  in  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  this  coun- 
try has  faced  in  its  history:  a refer- 
endum on  the  Charlottetown 
accord  on  the  constitution. 

In  the  weeks  remaining  before  the 
referendum,  politicians  and  other 
leading  Canadians  will  try  to  con- 
vince voters  to  follow  their  ways  of 
thinking. 

Already,  the  battle  lines  are 
drawn,  with  government  leaders 
such  as  Brian  Mulroney  supporting 
a Yes  vote  while  people  such  as 
Preston  Manning  argue  for  a No 
decision.  Your  task  will  be  to  de- 
cide what  you  feel  is  best  for  the 
country  as  a whole. 

The  Charlottetown  accord,  while 
not  a finished  product,  gives  Cana- 
dians a sound  start  at  settling  the 
constitutional  debate  once  and  for 
all.  If  people  don’t  like  certain  sec- 
tions, tough;  compromise  is  to  be 
expected  if  that  is  what  is  needed  to 
succeed. 


Several  groups,  including  the 
Quebec  separatists  and  the  Reform 
Party,  have  come  out  in  opposition 
to  the  referendum  for  various  rea- 
sons, claiming  the  accord  does  not 
really  settle  things.  They  want  to 
see  everything  finalized  before  a 
vote  is  put  to  the  public,  and  they 
refuse  to  give  any  concessions  from 
their  positions  to  achieve  that  end. 

The  referendum  may  bring  about 
the  collapse  of  Canada  as  a unified 
nation,  especially  if  the  result  is  a 
No  vote,  or  it  may  strengthen  the 
country  immeasurably.  Most 
likely,  the  result  will  fall  some- 
where between  the  two. 

If  the  accord  fails,  what  is  the 
future  of  Canada?  The  country  will 
be  thrown  into  the  same  dilemma 
caused  by  the  original  constitu- 
tional question  and  subsequent  fail- 
ure of  Meech  Lake.  Can  we  afford 
another  10  years  of  constitutional 
wrangling  before  we  reconsider 
compromises? 

And  is  there  a place  for  Quebec 


within  the  country  if  the  referen- 
dum is  rejected?  Few  would  sug- 
gest that  they  don’t  want  Quebec  in 
the  nation,  but  a No  vote  may  force 
just  such  a situation  on  us  all. 

Some  people  have  suggested 
Quebec  is  the  source  of  all  of 
Canada’s  problems,  and  that  we 
would  be  better  off  without  it.  That 
viewpoint  is  childish  and  irrespon- 
sible. Quebec  is  an  integral  part  of 
Canada’s  heritage  and  identity. 

Without  La  Belle  Province,  Can- 
ada would  be  a carbon  copy  of  the 
United  States,  and  less  enjoyable  to 
live  in. 

Although  Canadians  have  con- 
flicts between  different  levels  and 
sectors  of  their  society,  those  prob- 
lems are  nothing  compared  to  those 
of  our  southern  neighbor. 

Do  we  want  to  take  a step  back- 
wards by  abandoning  125  years  of 
history?  Or  are  we  going  to  move 
forward  with  hope  and  confidence? 
Only  you  can  decide. 

— David  Maybury 


Canadian  trucking  in  danger 


What  weighs  more  than  70,000 
kilograms,  is  20  to  40  metres  in 
length,  travels  in  excess  of  100 
kilometres  an  hour  and  sleeps  two? 

Anyone  who  travels  on  Canadian 
highways  will  share  the  road  with 
some  of  the  76,000  transport  trucks 
that  deliver  every  manner  of  goods 
to  people  across  the  country. 

These  huge  vehicles  race  down 
the  highways  24  hours  a day,  add- 
ing to  the  already  congested,  over- 
loaded roads. 

As  world  supplies  of  fossil  fuels 
dwindle  and  automobile  emissions 
threaten  to  choke  our  cities,  it  is 
now  time  to  examine  the  role 
played  by  18-whccl  trucks. 

According  to  a 1989  Statistics 
Canada  study  on  the  Canadian 
trucking  industry,  the  amount  of 
goods  shipped  by  truck  in  the  coun- 
try rose  9.2  per  cent  from  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  report  also  states  that  indus- 
try profits  fell  9.7  percent  in  1988. 

Because  of  high  fuel,  insurance, 
and  administrative  costs,  the  truck- 
ing industry  is  facing  hard  times. 


As  seen  by  the  many  rig-rodeo 
protests  in  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Park 
and  along  the  Canadian  border  in 
the  past  months,  truckers  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  future. 

Because  it  is  harder  to  squeeze  a 
profit  from  a shrinking  bottom  line, 
many  drivers  use  two  log  books  to 
get  around  government-imposed 
limits  to  the  amount  of  time  they 
may  spend  behind  the  wheel. 

This  and  the  increase  in  over- 
loaded trailers  make  the  already 
dangerous  highways  a potential 
killing  field. 

As  seen  almost  nightly  on  the  6 
p.m.  news,  a multi- vehicle  accident 
involving  a semi-trailer  is  a grue- 
some and  spectacular  sight. 

Canadian  truckers  logged  more 
than  3,500  million  kilometres  in 
1989,  hauling  162  million  tonnes  of 
goods  domestically  and  another  26 
million  tonnes  crosses  the  border. 

The  safely  record  for  these  long 
haulers  is  no  belter  or  worse  than 
that  of  automobile  drivers. 

Due  to  their  size,  however,  truck- 
ing accidents  are  far  more  destruc- 


tive than  auto  crashes. 

According  to  StatsCan,  98  per 
cent  of  all  tractor-trailers  bum  die- 
sel fuel. 

Every  year,  trucks  bum  two  bil- 
lion litres  of  diesel  fuel,  adding  an 
enormous  amount  of  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide  to  an  already 
toxic  atmosphere. 

There  have  been  several  propos- 
als made  by  governments  and  the 
private  sector  that  could  replace  the 
complex,  dangerous  and  polluting 
transport  system.  Electric  trains, 
tunnel  delivery  systems  and  other 
innovations  have  received  little 
support  from  the  strong  oil  com- 
pany lobby  and  the  Teamsters 
union. 

Many  jobs  arc  on  the  line. 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  The 
end  of  the  automotive  age  may  not 
yet  be  in  sight,  but  when  govern- 
ments do  decide  to  take  serious 
measures  to  save  our  environment, 
the  inefficient  internal  combustion 
engine  will  become  an  endangered 
species. 

— Paul  Reitzel 
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Doon  holds  various  workshops 


Continued  from  Page  1 

therapy  at  the  Doon  and  Guelph 
campuses,  said  she  found  the  work- 
shop on  Helping  You  to  Help  Stu- 
dents informative,  especially  for  a 
first-time  teacher  as  herself. 

Arthur  Hill,  who  has  taught  resi- 
dential heat  loss  and  duct  design  for 
two  years  at  the  Guelph  campus, 
said  the  workshop,  Ice-Breaking 
Techniques  for  the  Classroom,  was 
“great.”  “I  learned  things  that  I 
never  thought  about  before.” 

Many  of  the  workshop  leaders  or 
facilitators  were  themselves  part- 
time  teachers  and  all  were  volun- 
teers. “They  are  great  mentors  and 
role  models  for  the  other  teachers,” 
said  Lambert.  John  Wright,  who 
conducted  the  workshop  on  ice- 
breaking techniques  and  teaching 
adult  learners,  has  been  an  associate 
faculty  member  at  Conestoga  for  25 
years  — since  the  college  began.  “I 
remember  first  teaching  in  a (quon- 
set)  hut  surrounded  by  mud,”  he 
said. 

Following  the  morning  sessions, 
all  attending  were  invited  to  a bar- 
becue lunch  held  in  the  Doon  cam- 
pus Blue  Room  cafeteria. 

Participants  were  also  encouraged 
to  fill  out  a conference  evaluation 
form  to  enable  continuing  educa- 
tion staff  to  assess  the  day’s  activi- 
ties and  plan  for  future  conferences. 


Continuing  education  instructor  John  Wright  conducts  morning 
workshop  on  ice-breaking  techniques  with  part-time  teachers. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


Donated  car  slated  for  project  use 


Continued  from  Page  1 

people  involved,  Baldwin  helped  to 
put  plans  in  place.  He  made  a for- 
mal request  last  spring. 

‘This  has  been  in  the  works  for 
awhile,  it  just  takes  time  to  hap- 
pen,” he  said. 

Baldwin  said  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Chrysler  Canada 
Ltd.,  and  General  Motors  of  Can- 
ada Limited  have  donated  cars  to 
the  college  in  the  past. 

Baldwin  said  the  Miata  may  not 
be  good  forever,  but  the  car  will  be 
used  as  a project  car  to  check  the 


“What  we’re  looking 
for  is  not  just  another 
car,  but  one  we  can 
educate  our  students 
on.” 

— Tibbits 

computer  and  electrical  system, 
and  brakes.  It  won’t  be  tom  to 
pieces,  he  said. 

President  John  Tibbits  said  the 


donation  will  complement  the 
college’s  4.5  million  fund-raising 
campaign. 

- “What  we’re  looking  for  is  not 
just  another  car,  but  one  we  can 
educate  our  students  on,”"  Tibbits 
said. 

“We  rely  on  generosity,”  said 
John  Sawieki,  of  the  communica- 
tion and  public  relations  depart- 
ment at  the  college. 

“The  technology  of  cars  is  chang- 
ing all  the  time,”  Sawieki  said. 

“It  works  out  well  for  every- 
body.” 


Rally  told  street  life  is  not  a solution 


Continued  from  Page  1 

After  the  march,  Charlebois  spoke 
to  a cheering  crowd  at  Speakers’ 
Corner.  “Women  like  us  every- 
where are  having  to  sacrifice  free- 
dom for  security,”  she  said,  adding 
that  violent  crimes  against  women 
result  in  lower  conviction  rates. 

Another  speaker  was  a 19-year- 
old  who  identified  herself  only  as 
“Darcy.”  Darcy  said  she  has  been 
living  on  the  streets  for  more  than  a 
year  and  spoke  about  issues  facing 


homeless  women,  such  as  abuse 
and  exploitation. 

She  told  the  crowd  about  her 
friends,  some  as  young  as  12  or  13, 
who  had  sex  with  men  for  a place 
to  stay.  Darcy  referred  to  the  streets 
as  a “hidden  punishment.” 

‘The  streets  are  not  a solution, 
Darcy  said.  “Violence  is  anything 
but  absent.  It  is  just  another  source 
of  abuse  that  women  have  grown  a 
little  too  accustomed  to.  And  that 
has  got  to  change.” 


Shirley  Schellenberg  listened  in- 
tently during  the  speeches.  She  has 
been  participating  in  the  march 
since  it  first  began  in  1984,  and  she 
said  she  will  continue  to  go  as  long 
as  women  are  not  safe  alone  on  the 
street.  “Women’s  safety  is  a very 
important  issue  that  should  be 
talked  about,”  Schellenberg  said, 
“and  I’m  here  to  support  that.” 

The  protest  concluded  with  a cof- 
fee-house meeting  at  Market 
Square. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Women  treated  unfairly 


To  the  editor: 

I disagree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  a Sept.  8 Spoke  article 
entitled  Feminism  is  a Farce. 

I suggest  to  that  before  the  writer 
attempted  to  educate  the  college 
community  on  the  ‘downfalls’  of 
feminism  she  should  have  edu- 
cated herself  about  the  subject 
first  There  are  many  good  books, 
journals  and  magazines  whose 
purpose  is  to  raise  the  conscious- 
ness of  people  about  feminism 
and  gender  discrimination.  Dis- 
cover for  yourself  that  there  has 
never  been  a woman  prime  minis- 
ter for  Canada,  and  that  gender 
discrimination  runs  rampant  in 
the  political,  corporate  and  aca- 
demic worlds.  Discover  that  there 


are  very  few  women  mechanics, 
plumbers,  architects  and  engi- 
neers. Find  out  that  there  are  no 
Catholic  priests  of  the  female  per- 
suasion and  that  others  have  had 
to  become  ministers  and  rabbis. 

Discover  that  women  are  paid 
less  than  men.  Unfortunately,  you 
may  discover  that  women  are  sex- 
ually assaulted  and  murdered  in 
their  own  homes. 

I am  convinced  that  women  are 
not  treated  in  this  society  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens  because  we  are 
all  “weak,  untalented  and  lazy.”  It 
happens  because  this  is  a sexist 
society  and  feminists  are  fighting 
to  change  it. 

Cheryl  Gordon, 

General  Carpentry,  Guelph 


Canada’s  police  forces  need 
and  deserve  public  support 


To  the  editor 

I am  writing  in  response  to  the 
Sept.  14, 1992  Spoke  article  enti- 
tled Police  should  serve  and  pro- 
tect. 

There  is  little  in  your  article  that 
I would  disagree  with.  There  are, 
however,  several  missing  parts  to 
the  story  that  must  be  elaborated 
upon. 

Few  citizens  in  this  country  are 
aware  that  the  police  in  every 
province  and  under  federal  juris- 
diction are  the  only  citizens  that 
live  by  two  sets  of  law.  They  live 
by  the  law  that  governs  you  and  I 
and  they  live  by  the  law  that  is 
specially  designed  to  also  govern 
them  in  their  capacity  as  peace 
and  public  officers.  In  Ontario, 
that  is  done  by  way  of  the  Ontario 
Police  Act.  I can  tell  you  that  in 
the  policing  of  society  today,  po- 
lice officers  are  under  significant 
control  and  observation.  Their 
rights  can  be  violated  under  spe- 
cial provisions  of  such  laws  and, 
in  many  cases,  due  process  is  not 
applied  to  their  cases. 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  all 
police  services  are  investigated 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil- 
ian Complaints  Bureau  and  the 
Office  of  Special  Investigations. 
These  are  independent  investiga- 
tors with  no  ties  to  the  policing 
profession  and,  therefore,  no  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  outcome  of  in- 
vestigations. 

No  profession  of  any  kind,  no 
matter  how  strict  their  hiring  prac- 
tices, their  internal  investigation 
processes  and  their  organizational 


design,  can  avoid  members  who 
will  become  involved  in  anti-so- 
cial, deviant  or  even  criminal  be- 
havior. We  have  people  who 
would  violate  our  laws  in  the  med- 
ical, legal,  teaching,  engineering 
and  policing  professions.  We 
have  even  seen  the  violation  of 
law  in  the  highest  government  po- 
sitions in  many  democratic  socie- 
ties. 

The  last  point  is  that  we  have  a 
democratic  society,  one  of  the 
most  advanced  and  comfortable 
in  the  world.  Our  justice  system  is 
not  perfect  but  it  does  work.  I for 
one,  hope  that  we  never  lose  sight 
of  the  need  to  maintain  a due  pro- 
cess model  of  justice.  Every  mem- 
ber of  our  society  has  the  right  to 
be  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

I do  not  believe  any  person 
would  want  to  change  that  model 
since  one  never  knows  when  they 
could  be  accused  of  a criminal 
offence. 

I served  in  policing  in  this  coun- 
try in  both  federal  and  provincial 
police  services. 

The  police  in  Canada  are  among 
the  most  qualified  and  highly 
trained  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  cannot  compare  incidents 
from  other  countries  with  mem- 
bers of  Canadian  police  services. 
Our  society  is  changing  but,  un- 
fortunately, not  for  the  better.  We 
should  support  our  police  mem- 
bers across  Canada.  If  we  lose 
faith  in  this  institution,  we  are  in 
serious  trouble  as  a society. 

Jim  Drennan 

Chair,  School  of  Business 


Doon  Christian  Fellowship 

Invites  you  to 


NOONTIME  BIBLE  STUDY 


every  Tuesday  11:30  a.m.  to  12:20  p.m. 

Room  1B24 

Bring  your  lunch  and  join  us  for  a time  of  fellowship  and  discovery! 

All  are  welcome 

“Grace”  - getting  what  you  don’t  deserve 
“Mercy”  - not  getting  what  you  do  deserve 


25th  Anniversary 
Recycled  Coffee  Mugs 

for  Safe 

Only  $4.00 

(taxes  included) 

Limited  Quantity  Available 

Available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
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New  Doon  doctor  settles  in 


Doon  campus’  new  doctor,  Jodie  Wang. 

(Photo  by  Lori  Liphard) 


By  Lori  Liphard 

Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus students  generally  agree  that  it 
doesn’t  matter  if  the  new  campus 
doctor  is  male  or  female. 

As  of  Sept.  11,  Dr.  Jodie  Wang 
replaced  Dr.  John  Kan,  who  for- 
merly worked  at  Doon,  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  9:30  to  11:30  a.m.  Kan 
left  to  work  as  a family  physician  at 
his  private  practice  in  Kitchener. 
He  worked  at  the  college  for  12 
, years. 

Wang  (pronounced  Wong)  is 
from  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  where  she 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  in  1989.  She  then 
came  to  London,  Ont.  to  attend 
Western  University’s  family  pro- 
gram. She  graduated  in  1991. 

Mary-Lu  Fontes,  a third-year  ac- 
counting student,  said  she  has  no 
preference  for  a male  or  female 
doctor.  “If  they’re  equally  quali- 
fied, it  doesn’t  matter.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  matters,”  said 
Betty  Nelson-French,  who  teaches 
in  the  academic  support  division. 
“The  most  important  matter  is  that 
they  can  relate  to  any  student,”  she 
said. 

Marilyn  Fischer,  a registered 
nurse  at  the  college,  said  she  and 
Mac  Rostance,  who  is  co-ordinator 
of  health,  safety  and  environment  at 
Doon,  were  looking  for  someone 
who  would  get  along  well  with  the 
student  population.  Fischer  said  it 
didn’t  matter  if  the  new  doctor  was 


male  or  female. 

Fischer  said  in  the  past  there  have 
been  numerous  requests  from  peo- 
ple that  come  into  the  college  ask- 
ing for  a female  doctor. 

She  says  they  gave  thought  to  hir- 
ing a female  doctor,  but  they  were 
not  specifically  looking  for  a fe- 
male. 

“If  there  was  a suitable  female, 
then  we  would  certainly  look  at 
that,”  Fischer  said.  However,  they 
did  interview  male  doctors  too. 

Wang  has  a contract  on  an  annual 
basis  and  her  salary  is  based  on 
services  through  OHIP  fees. 

Conestoga’s  Health  Services  in- 
formed the  University  of  Waterloo 
(UW)  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity (WLU)  that  Conestoga  was 
looking  for  a new  doctor. 

Fischer  said  community  doctors 
visit  both  universities,  so  she  let  the 
nurse  at  WLU  and  the  director  of 
Health  Services  at  UW  know  they 
needed  a new  doctor. 

Conestoga’s  Health  Services  re- 
ceived a list  of  names  so  they  could 
interview  interested  physicians. 

Wang,  26,  and  an  associate,  run 
the  Family  Health  and  Walk-In 
Centre,  located  on  University  and 
Weber  streets  in  Waterloo,  which 
opened  Aug.  1.  There  are  also  part- 
time  doctors  at  the  clinic. 

Wang  chose  to  work  at  Conestoga 
because  she  has  had  third-year 
nursing  students  from  Doon  work- 
ing at  the  clinic,  and  that  left  her 
with  a pretty  good  impression  of 


Conestoga. 

Wang  likes  working  with  stu- 
dents. “Students  are  motivated  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  that’s 
encouraging,”  Wang  said. 

“I  hope  to  establish  a good  rapport 
with  the  students  here,”  she  said. 

Wang  would  like  people  to  feel 
welcome  to  come  in  and  to  know 
the  other  doctors  are  easy  to  reach. 

Wang  would  also  like  people  to 
become  more  aware  of  AIDS  pre- 
vention, immunizations,  birth  con- 
trol, and  nutrition.  “People  away 
from  home  need  guidance  in  these 
areas,”  she  said. 

On  AIDS  education,  Wang  thinks 
most  females  are  more  comfortable 
to  have  a young,  female  doctor. 
“They’re  more  happy,”  she  said. 

Having  a female  doctor  wouldn’t 
matter  for  Jeff  Johnson,  a first-year 
mechanical  engineering  student. 
He  said  that  a female  might  prefer 
a female  doctor,  though. 

Having  a female  doctor  also 
wouldn’t  matter  to  Darcy  Bedford, 
a second-year  accounting  student. 
He  said  his  family  doctor  is  female. 

Debbie  McNey,  a second-year 
business  administration  student 
would  feel  safer  having  a female 
doctor  because  of  recent  news 
about  male  doctors  assaulting  or 
abusing  their  patients. 

Fischer  said  health  services  would 
also  like  to  incoiporate  employees 
into  health  services  too. 

She  said  it  is  important  to  make 
sure  services  are  available  to  fac- 


ulty, not  just  students, 

Wang  said  a more  serious  medical 
problem  may  require  sitting  dowti 
and  talking  for  a half-hour. 

If  the  Health  Services  is  really 
busy,  Wang  said  people  can  ask  to 
come  in  later. 

But  if  people  need  more  teaching 
and  counselling  on  a problem,  Fi- 
scher said  they  can  be  referred  to 
Student  Services,  where  there  are 
social  workers  and  psychologists  to 


help  students. 

“We’re  pleased  to  have  her 
(Wang),”  Fischer  said. 

“She’s  very  enthusiastic  and  vi- 
brant.” 

New  office  hours  for  Wang  are  9 
a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.,  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

Fischer  said  the  hours  were 
changed  so  students  can  see  the 
doctor  before  classes  begin  at 
9:30  a.m. 


Business  broadcast  to  be  beamed  to  Conestoga  woodworking  centre 


By  Garry  Ert> 

On  Oct.  1,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  1 
p.m.  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
campus  will  host  a satellite  broad- 
cast, designed  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  quality  in  business  and 
industry. 

The  broadcast  is  open  to  local  par- 
ticipation with  registration  forms 
available  from  Mary  McElwain, 
administrative  assistant  at  the 
Woodworking  Centre  of  Ontario. 

The  cost  of  registration  is  $45  per 


person  for  the  broadcast  only  and 
$50  per  person  with  lunch  included. 

Registration  has  been  going  well 
and  as  of  Sept.  18  McElwain  said, 
“We  are  expecting  20  people  from 
J.M.  Schneider  Ltd.,  11  residents 
from  Kitchener- Waterloo  and  all 
seven  of  the  post-diploma  students 
registered  at  the  centre.” 

Anyone  interested  in  registering 
for  this  event  can  contact 
McElwain  at  Conestoga  College, 
(519)  748-5220,  ext.  466. 

The  college  location  is  to  be  one 


Freebies 


Dan  Herbert,  a first-year  journalism  student,  and  first-year 
nursing  student  Vi  Vu,  take  advantage  of  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre’s  book  giveaway  Sept.21 . 


(Photo  by  Garry  Erb) 


of  68  across  North  America  to  re- 
ceive the  broadcast  which  is  sched- 
uled to  originate  in  New  York  City. 

The  broadcast  is  organized  by  the 
American  Society  for  Quality  Con- 
trol (ASQC)  with  the  local  broad- 
cast co-sponsored  by  the  Kitchener 
section  of  ASQC  and  Conestoga 
College. 

The  plan  is  to  put  a large  monitor 
in  the  main  classroom  of  the  wood- 
working centre  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus. * 

The  broadcast  will  present  quality 
control  research  and  innovations 
that  are  being  used  across  North 
America. 

Edwin  Artzt,  chair  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Proc- 
ter and  Gamble;  David  Glass,  pres- 
ident and  CEO  of  Wal-Mart  Stores; 
David  McCamus,  chair  of  Xerox 


“The  broadcast  is  a 
pretty  big  deal  for  Con- 
estoga.” 


— McElwain 


Canada  Ltd.;  and  Jan  Carlson,  chair 
of  S AS  Airlines,  will  be  among  the 
New  York  City  presenters. 

The  1992  broadcast  marks  the 
fourth  time  Conestoga  has  hosted 
this  event  since  1988. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  65 
satellite  locations  in  27  states.  Can- 
ada has  five  locations,  one  each  in 
Alberta,  British  Columbia,  and 
Newfoundland.  Two  are  in  On- 


tario; in  London  and  Kitchener. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of 
satellite  locations  in  Canada,  the 
broadcast  is  “a  pretty  big  deal  for 
Conestoga,”  McElwain  said. 

The  goal  of  the  broadcast  and  the 
idea  of  a “Quality  Month”  is  to 
create  the  awareness  that  quality 
improvements  are  the  primary 
means  by  which  business  can  im- 
prove products  and  services,  in- 
crease profits  and  strengthen  its 
position  in  the  world  marketplace. 

Before  the  broadcast,  Conestoga 
College-president  John  Tibbits  is 
scheduled  to  welcome  local  partic- 
ipants to  the  college. 

ASQC  (Kitchener  Section)  chair 
Janet  Smith  of  Blout  Canada  Ltd., 
and  Woodworking  Centre  chair 
Michael  McCIements  will  also 
speak  prior  to  the  broadcast. 


Faculty  demand  reopens  testing  centre 


By  Kim  Louie 

The  decision  to  close  the  Doon 
campus  test  centre,  made  early  last 
summer,  was  reversed  “after  a 
number  of  discussions  with  faculty, 
staff  and  students,”  stated  a memo- 
randum issued  Sept.  14  by  Doon 
campus  principal  Grant  McGregor. 

“The  elimination  of  the  centre 
was  one  in  a series  of  cost  reduction 
measures,”  said  Linda  Krotz,  cam- 
pus administrator.  Krotz  said  it 
costs  the  college  about  $30,000  per 
year  to  maintain  the  test  centre,  and 
that  cost  is  “just  salary,  benefits  and 
maybe  telephone  bills  and  office 
supplies.” 

The  centre  is  mainly  used  by  stu- 
dents who  have  missed  a test  and 
have  to  write  another.  It  is  also 
used  for  pre-admission  testing  and 
some  special  needs  testing. 

“It  is  quite  a busy  facility  during 
the  academic  year,”  Krotz  said. 


“There  was  pressure  to  reopen  the 
centre  (but)  the  review  is  a good 
idea.”  She  added  that  test  centres 
are  relatively  rare  in  the  community 
college  system. 


“There  was  pressure  to 
reopen  the  centre.” 

— Krotz 


“It  is  a very  unique  service  and  it’s 
a nice  service,  but  whether  we  can 
afford  to  maintain  it  — I don’t 
know.” 

She  said  the  review  will  involve 
chairs  and  faculty  but  other  details 
have  yet  to  be  decided.  “We’re 
probably  not  going  to  address  the 
review  immediately,”  Krotz  said. 

While  not  included  in  the  memo, 
McGregor  said  the  reversal  was 
partly  based  on  a 55-per-cent  in- 


crease in  the  special  needs  popula- 
tion at  Doon,  some  of  whom  will 
require  the  use  of  the  test  centre. 

“We  needed  more  analysis  before 
proceeding  (with  the  closure),” 
McGregor  said. 

“The  issue  is  the  level  of  service 
we  can  sustain  right  across  the 
board  because  we  still  obviously 
have  a budget  to  make.”  McGregor 
said  all  services  will  be  under  re- 
view on  a ongoing  basis. 

Audrey  Rutherford,  the  full-time 
staff  person  in  the  test  centre,  was 
relieved  to  find  out  she  would  be 
returning  in  September  to  the  cen- 
tre instead  of  her  planned  transfer 
to  the  registrar’s  office. 

Rutherford  said  she  hopes  that 
any  future  decision  concerning  the 
test  centre  is  “all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students.” 

The  test  centre  opened  Sept.  21 
and  its  hours  will  be  8 a.m.  to  noon 
and  12:30  p.m.  to  4 p.m. 
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Meet  the  DSA 


Weicker  committed  to  job 


By  Neil  Wells 

Conestoga’s  vice-president  of 
communications  is  willing  to  go 
that  extra  kilometre  for  the 
Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA). 

Mark  Weicker,  24,  who  is  a 
third-year  marketing  student, 
said  he  is  not  afraid  to  step  out- 
side his  job  description  if  neces- 
sary. 


Weicker 


“I’m  a very  hands-on  person, 
and  even  if  it’s  not  my  responsi- 
bility. I’ll  take  things  under  my 
belt  and  see  to  it  that  they  are 
running  smoothly,”  he  said. 

Weicker,  who  was  acclaimed 
to  the  position  of  vice-president 
communications  in  April  1992, 
said  the  lack  of  participation  by 
students  during  last  year’s  elec- 
tion was  “a  very  sad  statement 
about  school  spirit.”  He  said,  ac- 
cording to  his  calculations,  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  students 
voted. 


Weicker  said  he  decided  to 
pursue  the  position  of  vice-pres- 
ident communications  follow- 
ing a two-year  commitment  to 
the  board  of  directors  — the 
DSA’s  governing  body. 

“I  have  a lot  to  give  to  a worth- 
while organization  and  it  is  a 
challenge  to  get  people  moti- 
vated enough  to  come  out  to 
events.” 

He  said,  based  on  the  results  of 
the  Harem  Scarem  pub,  held 
Sept.  10,  student  involvement 
might  be  increasing. 

According  to  the  DSA  consti- 
tution, Weicker  is  responsible 
for  public  relations  for  the  DSA, 
looking  after  the  DSA’s  corpo- 
rate matters  and  filling  in  if  the 
DSA  president  is  absent. 

Weicker  said  his  position  is 
open  for  additional  responsibil- 
ities and  he  is  willing  to  help  out 
other  DSA  members  when 
asked. 

Interested  students  are  needed 
to  sit  on  the  board  of  directors. 
“Students  can  be  a part  of  the 
decision  process  by  being  on  the 
board,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
make  the  time  commitment,”  he 
said.  Weicker  said  that  he  hopes 
to  work  in  Toronto  for  an  adver- 
tising agency  following  gradua- 
tion. He  said  his  position  with 
the  DSA  has  improved  his  peo- 
ple skills  and  will  be  invaluable 
in  the  job  world. 


Oktoberfest  float  ready  to  roll 

By  Sandra  Schuett 


Dino  Defegianis,  Liaison  -Student  director  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  begins  decoration  of  alumni  float. 


Alumni  Association  volunteers 
“paraded”  about  the  woodworking 
centre  Sept  19,  decorating  a float 
to  commemorate  the  college’s  25th 
anniversary. 

The  second-hand  float  chasis, 
purchased  from  Pioneer 
Sportsworld  for  $1,000  by  the 
Alumni  Association,  will  be  en- 
tered in  Kitchener-Waterloo’s  an- 
nual Oktoberfest  parade  Oct.  12. 

“It’s  a great  promotion,”  said 
Sharon  Slater,  chair  of  the  Alumni 
Association’s  promotion  and  pub- 
licity committee. 

She  believes  the  float  will  benefit 
those  graduates  in  the  area  who  are 
not  aware  the  association  exists. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  college 
has  had  a float  in  the  parade. 

Mary  Wright,  manager  of  alumni 
affairs  at  Conestoga,  said  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  was  spent  on  float 
decorations. 

These  included  red  material  to 
cover  the  base  of  the  float,  bal- 
loons, and  wooden  boards  with  let- 
tering that  will  serve  as  a two-sided 
birthday  card  for  both  Canada  and 
the  college.  Funding  for  the  float 
was  provided  by  the  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  in  the  amount 
of  $750  and  the  college  itself, 
which  contributed  $1,000. 

The  remainder  of  the  money  came 
from  the  sale  of  chocolate  bars  by 
the  alumni  office. 

Slater  said  this  was  “a  big  pur- 
chase” for  the  association,  and 
added  that  purchasing  a new  float 


could  have  cost  as  much  as  $5,000. 

The  float  came  parade-ready  from 
Sportsworld,  so  the  volunteers 
spent  most  of  the  day  stripping  it 
down  to  its  wooden  base  and  re- 
decorating it.  A plush,  red  material 
was  used  to  cover  the  base  of  the 


(Photo  by  Sandra  Schuett) 

float.  The  birthday  card  was  set  at 
the  back  of  the  float  and  balloons 
covered  the  remaining  area. 

Alumni  Association  members 
will  walk  along  each  side  of  the 
float  during  the  parade  wearing 
25th  anniversary  sweatshirts. 


Conestoga  College  alumni  affairs  office  keeps  in  touch  with  past 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

Four  years  ago  Conestoga  Col- 
lege had  no  official  links  with  the. 
past,  but  the  inception  of  the  alumni 
affairs  office  in  1988  ensured  that 
those  who  have  gone  before  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

When  the  department  com- 
menced operations  in  the  fall  of 
1988,  it  had  no  graduate  records  on 
its  database.  Since  then,  the  system 
has  grown  to  include  12,000 
names.  Alumni  affairs  acts  as  a link 
between  the  college  and  the 
Alumni  Association.  “We  began 
with  those  who  graduated  in  1988 


and  worked  backwards,”  said  Mary 
Wright,  alumni  affairs  manager. 

She  added  that  some  early  gradu- 
ates, who  knew  the  location  of  oth- 
ers not  on  record,  referred  their 
names  to  the  office. 

The  extent  of  alumni  affairs’  ser- 
vices does  not  end  with  searching 
for  past  students  and  staff.  Wright 
said  her  department  can  help  peo- 
ple plan  reunions  by  giving  gradu- 
ate updates  and  assisting  with 
promotional  material. 

Keeping  in  touch  with  the  college 
and  fellow  students  after  gradua- 
tion is  the  purpose  of  Connections, 
the  Conestoga  alumni  magazine. 


DSA  Comedy  Dinner  Show 


Featuring 


« 


Scared  Weird  guys 
Mark  Farrell 
Tim  Steeves 


3:30  p.m. 

Tickets  $8.00 


includes  dinner  and  show 

advance  sales  only 

Thursday,  October  1, 1992 
You’ll  laugh!  You’ll  cry! 
Don’t  Miss  It! 


that  is  produced  three  times  a year. 
The  news-magazine  provides  cam- 
pus updates,  graduate  profiles  and 
a “Where  Are  They  Now?”  section. 

The  Gradviser  Program  is  another 
attempt  by  alumni  affairs  to  keep 
graduates  involved  in  the  Con- 
estoga community.  This  program 
enables  potential  students  to  meet 
with  graduates  of  their  chosen  pro- 
grams and  to  discuss  suitability  and 
opportunities  in  the  field  based  on 
the  graduates’  experience.  When 
students  request  the  Gradviser  ser- 
vice, the  alumni  office  searches 
their  records  to  match  them  with  a 
suitable  graduate  within  their  area. 


Gradvisers  also  attend  high  school 
career  fairs,  special  events  and  lec- 
tures. 

Those  interested  in  becoming 
Gradvisers  must  contact  alumni  af- 
fairs and  fill  out  a questionnaire. 

Leaving  Conestoga  College  does 
not  mean  former  students  cannot 
benefit  from  all  the  special  services 
the  campus  has  to  offer. 

When  students  graduate  they  au- 
tomatically become  lifetime  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  Association, 
and  are  entitled  to  use  all  campus 
facilities. 

Depending  upon  the  date  of  grad- 
uation, members  receive  either  a 


membership  card  or  a sticker  to  be 
attached  to  the  back  of  their  student 
cards. 

These  cards  allow  graduates  to 
sign  out  books  at  the  Learning 
Resource  Centre,  purchase  spe- 
cially-priced recreation  centre 
memberships  and  take  advantage 
of  co-operative  placement  services. 

This  fall,  alumni  affairs  is  busy 
planning  the  college’s  first-ever 
Homecoming  celebration,  to  be 
held  Oct.23  to  25  at  all  campuses. 
A variety  of  events,  including  pubs, 
dinner-dances  and  a scavenger 
hunt,  will  be  offered  over  the  three- 
day-long  festivity. 


Borneo  ude  t 

at  Stratford  Festival 
Thursday,  October  9,  1992 
8:00  p.m. 

Tickets:  $38.00 


includes  transportation 

Bus  departs  at  6:30  p.m.  from  Door  #3 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
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When  does 

a date 
becomea 
crime? 


It  happens  when  a man  forces  a woman  to  have  sex  against  her  will. 
And  even  when  it  involves  college  students,  it’s  still  considered  a 
criminal  offense.  A felony.  Punishable  by  prison. 

So  if  you  want  to  keep  a good  time  from  turning  into  a bad  one,  try 
to  keep  this  in  mind. 

When  does  a date  become  a crime? 

When  she  says  “No.”  And  he  refuses  to  listen. 


Against  her  will  is  against  the  law. 

MYTHS  AND  REALITIES 


Myth: 

Only  certain  kinds  of  women  are  sexually  assaulted. 

fact: 

One  in  six  Canadian  women  will  be  sexually  assaulted  during  their  lifetime  and  any  woman  is  a potential  victim  regardless  of  her  age,  race, 
class,  appearance  or  lifestyle.  The  idea  that  women  “ask  for  it”  denies  women’s  right  to  choose  where  they  go,  how  they  dress  and  what  th’ev  do 
A woman  never  loses  her  right  to  say  no. 

Myth: 

The  attacker  is  a scary,  weird  stranger. 

‘fact: 

The  majority  of  women  who  are  sexually  assaulted  know  the  attacker.  He  may  be  an  acquaintance,  a co-worker,  a friend  a date  for  the  eve 
ning,  her  husband,  her  father... 


Myth: 

Women  who  have  been  sexually  assaulted  will  be  hysterical  and  show  signs  of  physical  violence. 


fact: 

Sexual  assault  is  always  traumatic  no  matter  what  a woman’s  immediate  reaction  or  appearance.  Each  woman  experiences  trauma  in  her  own 
Zty,  feat ^ngenguilt ' depreS?  * ^ ^ headaChes'  insomnia' or  gynechological  problems.  Emotionally,  she  may  fell  humiliation,  anx- 


Myth: 

Sexual  assault  is  a result  of  uncontrollable  sexual  passion. 


Fact: 

Sexual  assaut  is  a crime  of  violenc,  often  planned.  More  than  half  of  single-attacker  sexual  assaults  and  multiple-attacker  assaults  are  pre- 

I I Ity  vJllfllHl  J. 
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COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

The  following  people  and  community  resources  are  available  for  support.  They  can  also  pro- 
vide referrals  to  counsellors  and  support  groups  in  the  community. 

(Resource  information  is  available  at  your  Campus  Student  Services  Office.) 

* Campus  Student  Services  Counsellors 

* KW  Sexual  Assault  Centre  741-8633 
from  Cambridge  654-0551 

* Women  in  Crisis  (Guelph)  823-5806 

1-800-265-7233 

Sex-role  stereotypes  can  make  us  assume  the  wrong  things  about  people.  Society  creates  expectations  about  what  is  appropriate  behavior  from  men 
and  women.  As  we  grow  up  we  get  messages  from  our  family,  our  peers,  and  the  media  about  how  guys  and  girls  should  behave. 

These  expectations  are  called  sex-role  stereotypes. 

Most  of  these  attitudes  and  stereotypes  are  unconscious.  We  learn  them  at  such  an  early  age  that  we  are  no  longer  aware  of  them.  Often,  we  don’t 
recognize  the  ways  in  which  they  influence  our  values  and  behavior. 

Stereotypes  may  cause  us  to  ignore  our  own  feelings  and  wishes.  We  may  act  in  certain  ways  because  we  feel  that  is  how  men  or  women  in  our  cul- 
ture should  act,  not  because  we  really  want  to  do  so. 

Stereotypes  also  cause  us  to  over-generalize,  to  make  such  statements  as,  “All  guys  ever  think  about  is  sex,”  or  “All  girls  say  ‘no’  when  they  mean 
‘yes’.” 

Stereotypes  can  be  dangerous  when  they  cause  us  to  overlook  individual  differences.  For  example,  a guy  may  not  hear“no”  when  a girl  says  it,  if  he 
believes  strongly  that  all  girls  in  our  culture  say  “no”  even  when  they  really  mean  “yes.”  He  may  assume  she  does  not  mean  what  she  is  saying  and 
end  up  forcing  himself  on  an  unwilling  partner. 

It  is  important  in  dating  situations  to  pay  attention  to  your  own  feelings  and  values  and  act  on  them,  rather  than  acting  in  accordance  with  a stereotype 
idea  of  how  guys  or  girls  should  behave.  It  is  also  important  to  listen  to  others  and  to  check  out  how  they  really  feel.  Do  not  assume  that  every  guy  or 
girl  fits  the  social  stereotype. 

QUIZ 

DO  YOU  AND  YOUR  FRIENDS  SEE  EYE  TO  EYE? 

To  start  becoming  aware  of  what  sex-role  stereotypes  you  may  unconsciously  be  accepting  as  true,  try  the  following  exercise. 

Listed  below  are  a number  of  common  generalizations  about  men  and  women.  Not  all  men  and  women  fit  these  stereotypes.  Many  of  these  state- 
ments are  hardly  ever  true. 

Read  each  statement  and  indicate  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  each  one  by  placing  a “D”  for  disagree  or  an  “A”  for  agree  in  front  of  each  state- 
ment. Try  to  be  as  honest  with  yourself  as  possible. 

Then,  just  for  fun,  ask  a friend  of  the  opposite  sex  to  do  the  same,  placing  a “D”  or  an  “A”  after  each  statement. 

When  you  compare  the  results,  you  may  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  much  your  opinions  differ  about  why  men  and  women  behave  the  way  they  do. 

Agree  (person  #1)  (person  #2)  Agree 

Disagree  Disagree 

Women  who  wear  tight-fitting  or  low-cut  clothes  are  usually  more  willing  to  have 

sex  than  women  who  dress  in  a more  conservative  fashion. 

Men  only  have  one  thing  on  their  mind. 

If  a women  goes  back  to  her  boyfriend's  house  when  she  knows  his  parents  aren't 
home,  she  is  indicating  that  she  is  willing  to  have  sex  with  him. 

In  a relationship,  women  need  more  affection  and  companionship  more  than  guys  do. 

The  more  sexually  active  man  is,  the  more  other  men  look  up  to  him. 

If  a man  spends  a lot  of  money  on  a date,  it  is  reasonable  for  him  to  expect  the  woman 
to  show  him  some  affection  in  return. 

Women  never  pressure  their  boyfriends  for  sex. 

Many  times,  a woman  says  "no"  to  sex  because  she  thinks  she  has  to,  but  she  really 
doesn't  mean  it. 

Although  women  now  often  ask  men  out  on  dates,  men  worry  a lot  less  about  being 
rejected  than  women  do. 

Men  can't  talk  as  openly  about  their  feelings  as  women  can. 
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Business  program  enrolment  increases 


By  Karl-Ann  Puckering 

Enrolment  for  business  programs  offered 
at  Conestoga  College  has  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 136  students  since  January, 

1992.  All  four  business  programs  have  had 
significant  increases. 

Accounting  is  up  by  53  students,  manage- 
ment studies  up  4 1 , marketing  22  and  com- 
puter program  analyst  (CPA)  has  had  an 
increase  of  41  students. 

This  brings  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  program  to  961  from  825. 

Increases  in  the  business  programs  are  not  only  at  the 
Doon  campus  but  also  at  the  Guelph  and  Waterloo 
campuses.  “There  are  a lot  on  the  waiting  list,”Jim 
Drennan,  Chair  of  Business  for  Doon,  said.  Last  year 
there  were  197  graduates  and  178  were  available  for 
employment.  Of  that  number,  146  had  employment 


Jim  Drennan 


with  an  average  starting  salary  of  $19,400. 

“The  numbers  (enrolment)  have  gotten 
higher  at  all  colleges.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
economy,  fewer  jobs  and  also  an  escalation 
in  business  in  general, ’’Drennan  said. 

The  programs  are  well  known  in  the  com- 
munity because  of  their  quality  and  their 
good  reputation  for  placement  and  starting 
salaries.  It  is  a combination  of  things, 
Drennan  said. 

The  number  of  second-and  third-year  stu- 
dents is  higher  than  ever  before  due  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  faculty  to 
help  students  feel  they  belong  in  program. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  accommodate  the  increase 
in  applicants.  The  business  program’s  location  will 
also  be  expanded. 

Funds  are  being  raised  by  the  students,  faculty  and 
support  staff  for  a new  School  of  Business  centre. 


Literacy  program  reaches  captive  audience 


By  Garry  Erto 

Inmates  of  the  Stratford  Jail  have 
been  given  new  hope  since  Con- 
estoga College,  with  the  help  of 
Ontario  Basic  Skills  (OBS),  has 
been  offering  a program  called  lit- 
eracy for  inmates. 

The  literacy  program  has  been  in 
existence  for  three  years  and  has 
been  offered  to  inmates  who  have 
been  sentenced  to  under  two  years 
or  are  awaiting  trial  at  the  jail. 

Marilyn  Haslam,  co-ordinator  of 
the  basic  skills  literacy  program,  at 
Conestoga’s  Stratford  campus, 
said  she  goes  to  the  jail  once  a 
week,  in  the  mornings  and  if  neces- 
sary the  afternoon,  and  deals  with 
“anything  which  has  to  do  with  ed- 
ucation.” 

She  said  this  can  be  anything  from 
literacy  to  high  school  credits  or 
correspondence  courses. 

Sometimes,  Haslam  said,  she 
does  not  have  any  students  at  the 
jail  and  other  times  she  will  have 
six  to  eight  students. 

Haslam  said  she  has  seen  about  70 
inmates  over  the  last  three  years. 

“I  see  each  inmate  individually, 
for  security  reasons,”  she  said. 

Teaching  takes  place  in  an  area 
known  as  the  corridor  and,  Haslam 
said,  there  are  no  guards  present. 

It  is  in  this  area  the  inmates  eat 
and  watch  television. 

“If  there  ever  is  a security  risk  I 
will  teach  in  the  library,”  Haslam 
said. 

When  she  began  teaching  at  the 
jail,  Haslam  said,  “The  first  time  I 
heard  the  doors  slam  behind  me  I 
thought  I was  going  to  be  claustro- 
phobic. I wasn’t.” 


The  other  thing  Haslam  said  both- 
ered her  was  the  smell.  “It  was  a 
little  hard  to  take, ’’she  said. 

Teaching  inmates  to  read  and 
write  is  a rewarding  experience  and 
Haslam  said  she  enjoyed  going  to 
the  jail  “because  I feel  needed  and 
these  people  area  always  up  and 
eager  to  learn.” 

One  inmate  succeeded  in  getting 
all  his  high  school  credits  while  in 
the  prison  system,  she  said. 

This  former  inmate  has  not  been 
back  and  Haslam  said:  “No  news  is 
good  news.” 

Haslam  said  there  is  “no  cost  to 
the  inmates,”  as  her  salary  is  paid 
by  OBS. 

There  is  only  one  criterion  for  in- 
mates to  become  involved  with  the 
literacy  program:  they  must  have  a 
desire  to  learn. 

“Admitting  you  are  illiterate  is 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  do,  but 
it  is  the  first  step  to  learning,”  said 
Haslam. 

Doug  Brunton,  superintendent  at 
the  Stratford  Jail  said,  “we  have 
found  the  program  to  be  useful  and 
the  literacy  training  for  inmates  is 
one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the  jail.” 
“We  are  finding  a lot  of  the  fel- 
lows that  get  into  trouble  are  illiter- 
ate and  because  of  that  do  not  stand 
a chance  in  the  work  force,”  he 
said.  Inmates  are  routinely  tested 
for  literacy  upon  admission  to  the 
jail,  said  Brunton,  and  those  found 
to  be  illiterate  are  referred  to 
Haslam. 

“Statistics  show  that  inmates  have 
a 35-40  per  cent  illiteracy  rate,”  she 
said. 

The  percentage  is  higher  than  the 
national  average  and  is  based  on  an 


DSA  Thanksgiving  Food  Drive 


September  28  to  October  9 
/ / Canned  Food  NEEDED 
Drop  off  at  DSA  Offices 

Give  Thanks  and  Share! 


, QoUese  Day  with  the  Toronto  Blue  lays 

Saturday,  October  3, 1992 
w Jays  vs.  Detroit  Tigers 

$25.00  includes  transportation,  departure  11:30 
a.m.  commemorative  T-shirt,  and  on-field  recep- 
tion following  game. 

$18.00  includes  commemorative  T-shirt,  and  on- 
field reception  following  game. 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  Activities  office 


education  of  Grade  8 or  lower. 

Brunton  said  the  jail  only  has  the 
inmates  for  a short  period  of  time. 
But,  “Marilyn  gets  them  (the  in- 
mates) started  down  the  road  of 
learning  and  she  continues  to  work 
as  a resource  person  after  they 
leave  here.” 

Haslam  said  her  work  after  in- 
mates leave  the  jail  is  to  act  as  a 
guidance  counsellor  and  “involves 
telling  inmates  about  other  pro- 
grams so  when  they  get  out  I can  set 
them  up  with  interviews  and  ap- 
pointments, with  potential  employ- 
ers or  adult  high  schools.” 

Haslam  said  she  encourages  the 
inmates  to  get  involved  in  prison 
arts  for  which  paper,  pencils,  col- 
ored pencils  and  chalk  are  all  pro- 
vided. 

The  writing  pencils,  Halsam  said, 
must  have  the  erasers  removed  as 
well  as  the  metal  strip  around  the 
top  of  the  pencil  so  the  inmates  can 
not  use  them  to  hurt  themselves  or 
others. 

“We  have  had  a number  of  in- 
mates complete  high  school  cred- 
its, a number  have  come  to  the 
Futures  and  OBS  upgrading  pro- 
grams because  of  the  direct  contact 
the  college  has  had,”  she  said. 

Other  inmates,  she  said,  have  had 
some  of  their  poetry  published  in 
small  newsletters  and  educational 
magazines. 

“My  greatest  hope,”  Haslam  said, 
“is  that  I may  put  a little  grain  of 
thought  into  their  heads  so  they  will 
go  back  to  school. 

That  to  me  is  what  the  program  is 
all  about” 

As  long  as  government  funding 
exists,  the  program  will  continue. 
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CD 


Featuring 

<1 free  piece  suit 
r 

Tuesday,  September  29, 1992 
11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Entertainment  at  its  best 


ftCtes 

Munchen 

9-Caus 

Conestoga  College  Night 

featuring  Walter  Ostanek  and  the 
Walter  Ostanek  Band 

Thursday,  October  15, 1992 

7:00  p.m.  to  1 :00  a.m. 

Tickets:  $7.00 

Tickets  honoured  until  8:30  p.m.  only 

Stye  of ! Majority  required 

Tickets  on  Sale  Monday, 
September  21 


Get  involved  with  your  Student  Government 

Become  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
First  meeting  to  take  place  Thursday,  September  29,  1 992 
at  4:30  p.m.  in  room  2A56 
For  more  information 

contact  Steve  Tremblay,  V.P.  Administration 
at  the  DSA  Activities  office 
or  call  748-5131 
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Entertainment  manager  hopeful 
despite  low  orientation  turnout 


By  Natasha  Sweeney 

“Orientation  always  goes  over 
very  well,”  said  Bruce  Gilkinson, 
the  entertainment  manager  for  the 
Doon  campus,  “ because  first-year 
students  always  show  up  to  see 
what  it  is  all  about” 

This  years’  orientation  activities 
consisted  of  a car  rally,  boat  race, 
pond  party,  barbecue  and  orienta- 
tion pub  featuring  Harem  Scarem, 
which  brought  in  a “full  house,”  to 
the  cafeteria,  said  Gilkinson. 

“It  was  really  cool.  I thought  it 
was  awesome,  ” said  Gilkinson, 
who  said  Harem  Scarem  is  a big 
up-and-coming  group.  They  have 
been  played  on  MuchMusic. 

Both  Gilkinson  and  Becky 
Boertien,  the  activities  co-ordin- 
ator, said  the  weather  was  a big 


factor  in  how  the  activities  turned 
out.  “ Considering  the  weather," 
said  Boertien,  ”it  was  O.K.  People 
left  because  of  the  weather.”  There 
were  fewer  people  than  at  last 
year’s  orientation,  said  Boertien. 

The  outdoor  movie  of  Wayne’s 
World,  which  was  held  in  the  Rec- 
reation Centre  brought  about  40 
people,  said  Gilkinson.  Free  pop- 
corn was  given  out.  “There  was  a 
lot  of  first  year  people,  which  was 
good.” 

When  the  Rhinos  played  Sept.  8, 
at  3 p.m.,  the  cafeteria  was  only 
filled  to  half  its  capacity.  “ By  then 
most  people  had  a full  day  and  went 
home,”  said  Gilkinson,  who  is  try- 
ing to  get  activities  scheduled  ear- 
lier in  the  day  for  next  year. 

A nooner  called  the  Fred  Show, 
featuring  Freddy  Wonder,  was  also 


held  in  the  cafeteria.  “A  nooner  is 
like  raising  the  dead,”  said  Gilkin- 
son. “It’s  hard  to  motivate  the  stu- 
dents. People  don’t  like  to  be 
centred  out.  Comedians  like  to  cen- 
tre people  out  big  time.” 

Gilkinson  said  nooners  are  free 
and  suggests  everybody  make  it  to 
them. 

The  money  the  DSA  makes  from 
these  activities,  “ goes  right  back 
into  the  DSA,”  said  Gilkinson,  and 
into  what  they  use  next  year.  “If 
people  would  participate  in  activi- 
ties, they  would  get  stuff  back”  for 
their  money,  said  Gilkinson. 

Knapsacks,  gift  certificates,  hats 
and  posters  were  given  away  dur- 
ing orientation. 

The  DSA  “wants  to  make  sure 
everything  is  done  for  the  stu- 
dents,” said  Gilkinson. 


Bruce  Gilkinson,  DSA  entertainment  manager. 

(Photo  by  Natasha  Sweeney) 


Ontario  college  popularity  increases  among  foreign  students 


By  Zen  Karp 

Ontario  colleges  such  as  Con- 
estoga are  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly popular  choice  for  foreign 
students  who  wish  to  take  courses 
outside  their  countries,  said  Doug 
Prokopec,  manager  of  Conestoga’s 
international  education  projects. 

“In  the  past,  they  (foreign  stu- 
dents) had  been  going  to  the  United 
States  for  school,”  Prokopec  said. 
“But  now  they  are  discovering 
Canada  to  be  a safer  place  to  learn. 


and  they  are  discovering  our  excel- 
lent community  college  system  in 
Ontario.” 

Presently  there  are  “visa  stu- 
dents” from  Japan  and  Malaysia 
attending  courses  at  Conestoga. 
Two  Japanese  students  are  taking 
English  and  the  three  from  Malay- 
sia are  upgrading  their  skills  as 
woodworking  teachers. 

But  acceptance  to  Canadian 
schools  is  not  easy  for  foreign  stu- 
dents, Prokopec  said,  because 
many  provinces,  including  On- 


tario, charge  visa  students  full  tu- 
ition, whereas  Canadian  citizens 
only  pay  a fraction  of  the  cost  to 
attend  college  or  university. 

Prokopec  said  visa  students  pay 
about  $7,200  per  year  to  attend 
community  colleges  in  Ontario. 

Even  if  foreign  students  can  pay 
tuition,  their  acceptance  is  not 
guaranteed.  Prokopec  said  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  Ontario  citizens 
when  accepting  people  for  courses, 
then  other  Canadians,  after  which 
foreign  students  are  selected. 


An  information  guide  made  by 
the  Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  suggests  to  for- 
eigners interested  in  studying  in 
Canada  that  they  apply  for  authori- 
zation six  months  to  a year  in  ad- 
vance, and  a language  proficiency 
test  may  be  required  before  they  are 
considered. 

Also  required,  if  applicable,  is  a 
letter  from  the  student’s  sponsor, 
and  a letter  of  reference  from  a 
“dependable  person”  in  their  com- 
munity. 


Prokopec  said  when  foreign  stu- 
dents do  get  to  study  in  Canada,  the 
experience  is  beneficial  not  only 
for  visa  students,  but  for  people 
who  teach  and  study  with  them. 

“It’s  more  and  more  important  for 
us  to  be  aware  of  other  cultures,” 
Prokopec  said,  “ because  we  don’t 
live  on  an  isolated  island. 

We’re  part  of  a global  community 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

We  have  to  learn  to  do  business 
with  other  peoples  so  we  can  sus- 
tain our  own  standard  of  living.” 


‘Plane’  and  simple 

Woodworking  sludertt,  Jessie  Azzoparde,  feeds  a piece  of 
lumber  through  the  pressure-head  planer  at  Doon’s 
woodworking  centre. 

(Photo  by  Garry  Erb) 


Jobs  scarce  for  nursing  graduates 


By  Lori  Liphard 

While  hospitals  across  the  prov- 
ince lay  off  nursing  staff,  students 
and  staff  in  the  nursing  program  at 
Conestoga’s  Stratford  and  Doon 
campuses  are  looking  more  closely 
at  job  opportunities  after  gradua- 
tion. 

Lois  Gaspar,  chair  of  the  nursing 
program,  says  it  is  difficult  for 
nursing  graduates  to  find  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  current  economic  situ- 
ation. 

“It’ s hard  everywhere  right  now,” 
she  said.  “It’s  very  disturbing  to 
students.”  - 

Currently,  140  students  are  en- 
rolled in  the  nursing  and  nursing 
assistant  programs  at  Doon. 

Gaspar  said  there  has  been  a de- 
crease of  approximately  20  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  nursing  program  at  Doon. 
But  over  the  past  year,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  approximately 
40  per  cent  in  the  number  of  nurs- 
ing assistant  students  brought  into 
the  program  at  Doon  because  of  the 
demand  for  them  in  the  workplace, 
she  explains. 

Gaspar  says  this  has  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  shift  in  the  health-  care 
system. 

As  of  November,  1990,  a Gradu- 
ate Placement  report  states  that 
94.4  per  cent  of  nursing  graduates 
at  Doon  found  part-  and  full-time 


work.  In  the  nursing  assistant  pro- 
gram, 87.5  per  cent  were  em- 
ployed. At  the  Stratford  campus, 
there  was  a 100  per  cent  placement 
for  nursing  students. 

Salary  figures  from  almost  two 
years  ago,  for  a nursing  graduate, 
Gaspar  said,  is  an  average  of 
$35,000  per  year. 

Gaspar’ s advice  to  students  is  to 
be  flexible  in  various  options,  she 
said.  “Stop  envisioning  nursing  in 
hospitals, ’’she  said. 

Gaspar  wants  people  to  lose  the 
image  of  nurses  wearing  white  lab 
coats  and  hats.  “That’s  not  the  real- 
ity today,”  she  said. 

Nursing  takes  place  in  private 
practices  as  well,  she  said.  Private 
practices  for  some  nurses  involve 
businesses,  which  can  be  varied, 
Gaspar  said.  Private  businesses 
mean  one  or  two  nurses  may  estab- 
lish their  own  clients,  she  said. 

The  nursing  community  will  em- 
ploy more  in  the  future  than  now, 
Gaspar  said.  She  said  government 
policy  is  to  move  health  care  from 
institutions  to  the  community. 
There  will  be  a need  for  more 
health-care  providers  in  the  com- 
munity, she  says. 

Gaspar  said  the  college’s  admin- 
istration acts  as  a liaison  with  high 
schools  to  make  presentations  to 
students,  encouraging  them  to 
come  into  the  program,  Gaspar 
said. 


Jenny  Foss,  a registered  nursing 
assistant  student  who  will  be  grad- 
uating from  the  program  this  Octo- 
ber said  she  does  not  think  there  are 
many  job  opportunities  in  the  nurs- 
ing field. 

Foss  says  her  resume  advisor  told 
her  and  other  students  to  start  look- 
ing for  a job.  “I  haven’t  started 
looking  (for  a job)  yet,”  she  said. 

A pamphlet  distributed  by  Em- 
ployment and  Immigration  Canada 
states  that  even  though  nurses  will 
have  more  competition,  they  will 
have  more  job  opportunities. 

But  there  is  more  competition 
now  than  there  once  was,  the  pam- 
phlet says. 

Sharon  Nield,  a nursing  consul- 
tant with  the  Canadian  Nursing  As- 
sociation (CNA),  in  Ottawa,  said 
the  main  concern  in  the  workplace 
is  the  quality  of  care  and  whether  it 
is  going  to  suffer. 

“You  have  to  get  out  there  and 
look  for  a job. 

It’s  not  going  to  come  to  you,” 
Foss  said. 

She  said  right  now,  though,  she 
and  other  students  in  the  program 
are  too  stressed  out  while  in  school 
to  look  for  a job. 

Foss  said  she  is  aware  of  a class- 
mate who  is  guaranteed  a job  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital  in  Guelph  when 
he  graduates. 

“I  think  there’s  a problem  of  find- 
ing a job  in  any  field,”  Foss  says. 
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Condor  women  soar 
with  first-game  win 


By  David  Maybury 

The  Conestoga  Condors 
women’s  soccer  squad  kicked  off 
their  1992  outdoor  season  with  a 
convincing  3-0  decision  over  the 
St.  Clair  Lady  Saints  on  Sept.  19, 
despite  playing  half  the  game  with 
only  10  players. 

With  Marie  Adsett  and  Kelly 
Shantz  sitting  out  the  game  due  to 
injuries  obtained  during  pre-season 
play,  the  Condors  started  the  match 
with  just  enough  players  to  field  a 
complete  team. 

Just  into  the  second  half,  Anne 
Embree  re-injured  a pulled  quad 
and  was  forced  to  sit  out  most  of  the 
second  half. 

The  Condors  took  an  early  lead  in 
the  game,  netting  three  goals  in  the 
opening  half. 

Goal  scorers  were  Kris  Hair, 
Keirie  Walker  and  Penny  English, 
while  Robin  Butler  provided  a solid 
performance  in  net  to  preserve  the 
shutout. 


“Jen  Punturiero  played  an  excel- 
lent game,”  said  Condors  assistant 
coach  Cathy  Tohivsky. 

“The  whole  team  played  well  for 
us.” 

Tohivsky  said  the  Condors  have  a 
good  nucleus  of  six  returning  play- 
ers, as  well  as  several  strong  new 
players  among  the  rookies. 

The  squad  had  a difficult  pre-sea- 
son  schedule,  with  two  losses  and 
one  win,  as  well  as  losing  Adsett 
and  Shantz  for  the  early  season. 

Two  games  in  a tournament  at 
Durham  College  resulted  in  a split, 
including  a loss  in  which  the  team 
started  with  just  eight  players,  said 
Tohivsky. 

“We  also  lost  a close,  1-0  game 
against  the  University  of  Waterloo 
in  a game  that  could  have  gone 
either  way,”  she  added. 

The  Condors  host  Redeemer  Col- 
lege on  Sept.  30,  with  the  kick-off 
scheduled  for  5 p.m.,  followed  by  a 
return  match  at  St.  Clair  College,  in 
Windsor,  Oct.  3. 


Condor  Penny  English,  right,  drives  the  ball  past  a St.  Clair  College  forward. 

(Photo  by  David  Maybury) 


Women’s  softball  squad  splits  league  openers  in  Kingston 


By  K.  Stephen  Ross 

The  women’s  softball  Condors 
opened  their  1992-93  season  with  a 
win  and  a loss  at  Kingston  on  Sept. 
19. 

In  their  first  game,  the  Condors 
were  blanked  by  St.  Lawrence 
Kingston  4-0. 

Andrea  English  tossed  seven 
shutout  innings  for  St.  Lawrence. 

St.  Lawrence’s  Shelley  Saul  led 
her  team  with  a triple. 

Head  coach  Becky  Bortein  said 
the  Condors  could  just  not  get 


around  on  English’s  pitching,  lim- 
iting them  to  only  three  hits  and 
nine  strikeouts. 

Bortein  also  said  the  Condors’  in- 
ability to  communicate  in  bunt  sit- 
uations cost  them  three  runs  in  the 
fourth,  breaking  the  game  wide 
open. 

“The  girls  got  frazzled  during  the 
bunts  and  could  not  decide  on  who 
should  cover  what  area,”  said  Bort- 
ein. 

“We  will  be  working  on  this  next 
practice.” 

Bortein  also  added  that  her  team  ’ s 


hitting  could  have  been  a lot 
stronger  in  the  first  game. 


“You  can  never  get 
enough  practice.” 

— Bortein 


The  Condors  responded  in  game 
two  by  hammering  out  17  hits  en 
route  to  a 15-2  victory  over  Loyal- 
ist College. 

Winning  Condors  pitcher  Rhonda 
McNicol  threw  a strong  seven-hit 
game,  not  allowing  any  runs  until 


two  in  the  fifth  inning. 

McNicol  helped  out  her  own 
cause  by  contributing  to  the 
Condors’  offence  with  three  singles 
and  a double. 

Coach  Bortein  said  her  team  hit 
the  ball  much  better  against  Loyal- 
ist, as  the  17-hit  onslaught  shows. 
As  a result,  they  ran  the  bases  much 
better. 

Bortein  said  her  players  executed 
the  simple  things  well,  giving  her  a 
good  feeling  about  their  overall 
performance  in  the  two  games. 

“You  can  never  get  enough  prac- 


tice,” said  Bortein,  commenting  on 
the  her  team’s  inability  to  execute 
in  the  first  game. 

“Durham  College  started  their 
practices  a week  before  we  did,  and 
one  of  ours  got  rained  out  last  week. 

“We  discovered  some  areas  that 
need  work  and  we’ll  build  on  them 
in  the  upcoming  weeks.” 

The  Condors  ’ record  after  the  first 
weekend  is  one  win,  one  loss  and 
no  ties. 

The  team  hopes  to  rebound  in 
their  first  home  game  against  Sen- 
eca College  Sept.  23. 


John  Kreutzer,  right,  struggles  for  control  of  the  ball. 

(Photo  by  David  Maybury) 


Men’s  soccer  Condors  get  their  wings  clipped 


By  David  Maybury 

Conestoga  College’s  men’s  soc- 
cer team  began  the  ‘92  season  with 
a disappointing  2-0  loss  at  the 
hands  of  the  St.  Clair  Lords,  of 
Windsor,  Sept.  19,  before  a small 
crowd  at  Conestoga’s  athletic  field. 

“It  was  a mediocre  game.  We 
looked  like  what  we  are  - a team 
that  never  played  together,”  said 
Condor’s  head  coach  Geoff 
Johnstone.  “We  just  didn’t  play  the 
usual  Conestoga  game,  which  is 
ball  control.” 

The  Condors  fell  behind  1-0  mid- 
way through  the  first  half  when  the 
visitors  converted  a cross,  deep  in 
the  Conestoga  backfield. 

“We  have  a lot  of  new 
players  and  guys  who 
didn’t  play  much  last 
year.” 

— Johnstone 

In  the  second  half  St.  Clair 
knocked  in  a rebound  to  take  a 2-0 
lead  with  about  1 5 minutes  remain- 
ing, but  Johnstone  said  he  wasn’t 
worried. 

“We  have  a lot  of  new  players  and 
guys  who  didn’t  play  much  last 
year,”  he  said.  “I  would  rather  they 
get  frustrated  when  they  arc  losing 


than  not  be  concerned.  But  they’ll 
be  there  in  the  end,  in  the  playoffs.” 

“The  most  negative  thing  was  that 
we  played  like  the  other  colleges 
play.  I don’t  want  that  to  happen,” 
Johnstone  added. 

The  Condors  started  the  game 
without  Ritchie  Reynolds,  their 
best  player  from  last  season. 

“He  can’t  play  this  year  because 
he  has  to  work,”  said  team  manager 
Les  Carr.  “He  was  probably  the 
best  player  in  the  league.  We  could 
have  a difficult  time  until  we  settle 
who  will  replace  him  as  sweeper 
this  year.” 

The  Condors  will  host  Mohawk 


Sept.29  at  4:30  p.m.,  before  travel- 
ling to  Windsor  to  take  on  St.  Clair 
again  Oct.  3. 


Athletes  of  the  Week 

Steve  Roth  of  the  men's  soccer  Condors  has  been  named 
male  athelete  of  the  week.  Roth,  enrolled  in  the  construction 
engineering  program,  defended  well  in  a losing  cause  for 
the  soccer  Condors. 

Rhonda  McNicol  of  the  women's  softball  Condors  has  been 
named  female  athelete  of  the  week.  McNicol,  enrolled  in  the 
law  and  security  administration  program,  pitched  two 
strong  games  and  added  a double  and  three  singles  in 
league  play  over  the  weekend. 

Mike  Ranler 
Owner/Operator 

10  Manltou  Drive,  Kitchener,  Ontario  N2C  2N3 
(519)893-8008/893-8157 
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MOVIE  REVIEWS 


Green  Tomatoes  ripen  the  imagination 


By  Nell  Wells 

Fried  green  tomatoes  are  not  just 
for  breakfast  anymore. 

The  movie  Fried  Green  Tomatoes 
has  just  been  released  on  video,  and 
contrary  to  what  the  title  might  sug- 
gest, the  film  has  substance. 

Most  of  the  film  is  set  in  the  small 
town  of  Whistlestop,  Ga.,  during 
the  late  1920s. 

The  movie  flip-flops  from  the  pe- 
riod setting  to  a modem  day  story 
of  a woman  dealing  with  the  stress 
of  aging,  getting  fat  and  going 
through  menopause. 

The  character  is  played  by  Kathy 
Bates,  who  also  starred  in  Steven 
King’s  thriller,  Misery. 

The  storyline  develops  when 
Bates’  character  meets  an  elderly 
woman,  played  by  Jessica  Tandy, 
and  becomes  enthralled  by  a series 
of  stories  about  life  in  Whistlestop 
during  the  ’20s  and  ’30s. 

Social  commentary  abounds 
throughout  the  movie. 

Everything  from  racism,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  crooked  cops,  wife 
beating,  women’s  support  groups 
and  gay  lifestyle  are  addressed,  al- 
beit briefly. 


Although  the  storyline  is  serious 
in  the  movie.  Bates’  script  allows 
for  macabre  humor. 

A scene  in  which  Bates  is  con- 
fronted by  two  California 
bimbettes,  who,  after  stealing  her 
parking  spot,  tell  Bates  “to  face  it, 
she  is  too  old,”  provides  some 
comic  relief  as  Bates  bashes  the 
bimbo’s  bug  to  bits  and  replies  to 
the  horrified  women,  “to  face  it,  she 
has  more  insurance.” 

Pacing  of  the  movie  is  slow  and  at 
times  it  seems  to  drag. 

Sets  and  costumes  for  the  period 
segments  are  realistic  but  minimal. 

Actors  in  supporting  roles  were 
not  given  much  of  a chance  to  shine 
because  most  of  the  movie  features 
Tandy,  Bates,  Mary  Louise  Parker, 
who  plays  Itchy  Threadgoode  — 
the  focus  of  the  plot  — and  Mary 
Stuart  Masterson,  who  plays 
Itchy’s  friend. 

The  movie  is  based  on  the  novel 
Fried  Green  Tomatoes  at  the  Whis- 
tlestop Caf6,  written  by  Fannie 
Flag.  Flag  also  wrote  the  screen- 
play for  the  movie. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  about  what 
fried  green  tomatoes  really  are,  rent 
the  movie. 


(Photo  by  Neil  Wells) 


Bad  example: 


Dutch  rated  PG  13,  but  violence  is  not  suitable  for  children 


By  Natasha  Sweeney 

If  you’re  in  the  mood  for  some 
violent  comedy,  then  Dutch,  star- 
ring Ed  O’Neil  and  Ethan  Randall 
is  the  movie  to  see. 


“I  would  not  recommend 
it  for  young  kids  be- 
cause of  the  crude  com- 
ments.” 


" O’Neil,  of  Married  with  Children 
fame,  stars  as  Dutch  Dooley,  a mid- 
dle class  working  man,  who  volun- 
teers to  pick  up  his  girl  friend’s 
(played  by  Jo  Beth  Williams)  son 
after  the  boy’s  father  cancels  their 
plans  for  the  Thanksgiving  week- 


end. 

Randall  stars  as  Doyle  Standish, 
who  has  an  attitude  problem,  which 
shows  in  the  way  the  other  boys 
treat  him  at  his  private  school. 

Doyle  blames  his  mother  for  not 
keeping  her  marriage  together  with 
his  father,  and  doesn’t  want  to  go 
home  to  his  mother  for  the  holiday 
weekend. 

Right  from  Dutch  and  Doyle’s 
first  meeting,  things  do  not  go  well, 
as  Dutch  gets  a violent  greeting. 

Dutch  has  to  literally  force  the 
10-year-old  boy  to  come  home,  and 
hence  starts  their  adventure  which 
leads  them  to  a variety  of  places 
and  experiences. 

Randall  acts  out  the  part  of  the 
rich  kid  just  wanting  to  be  loved 


very  well. 

His  character  tries  to  act  older 
than  his  age,  the  exact  opposite  of 
O’Neil’s  character  who  acts  as  if  he 
never  grew  up  and  does  not  want  to. 


“Practically  every  scene 
has  some  type  of  vio- 
lence associated  with 

it.”  am 


The  music  in  some  of  the  scenes 
sounds  lonesome  and  adds  to  the 
atmosphere  of  isolation. 

At  times  the  music,  along  with  his 
expressions  and  comments,  makes 
the  boy  seem  psychotic. 

The  movie,  which  is  rated  PG  13, 
is  entertaining,  but  the  foul  lan- 


guage is  not  suitable  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

Practically  every  scene  has  some 
kind  of  violence  associated  with  it. 
I would  not  recommend  it  for 
young  kids  because  of  some  of  the 
crude  comments,  which  are  not 
necessary,  and  which  set  a bad  ex- 
ample for  children. 

The  continuous  violence  is  not 
suitable  for  young  children. 

Practically  every  scene  has  some 
type  of  violence  associated  with  it 
such  as  threats,  hitting  and  shoot- 
ing. 

Dutch,  which  runs  about  an  hour 
and  a half,  was  written  and  pro- 
duced by  John  Hughes,  who  also 
produced  Home  Alone. 

Dutch  is  available  in  video  stores. 


Film  is  quirky 
and  disturbing 

By  Troy  Bridgeman 

What  happens  when  you  mix, 
narcolepsy,  male  prostitution 
and  neurotic  behavior  with  the 
American  dream?  Something 
similar  to  My  Own  Private 
Idaho. 

This  is  a story  of  two  young 
men  on  an  existential  adventure, 
but  they  are  definitely  not  Bill 
and  Ted. 

One  is  looking  for  his  mother 
while  the  other  is  rebelling 
against  his  father.  The  only 
things  they  have  in  common  are 
hustling  and  their  unusual 
friendship. 

River  Phoenix  (Stand  By  Me) 
and  Keanu  Reeves  (Bill  and 
Ted’sExcellent  Adventure)  por- 
tray, often  disturbingly,  the 
depths  people  are  capable  of 
reaching  in  the  search  for  them- 
selves. 

Director  Gus  Van  Sant  (Drug- 
store Cowboy)  continues  his 
study  of  human  fallibility.  His 
depiction  of  street  people  ex- 
poses another  of  the  seamy  sub- 
cultures in  American  society. 

The  film,  which  utilizes  grainy 
8-millimetre,  home-movie  foot- 
age, still  photography  and  hazy 
dream-like  imagery,  is  quirky 
and  often  uncomfortable. 

Phoenix,  who  suffers  from  nar- 
colepsy, a condition  that  renders 
the  afflicted  with  sudden,  uncon- 
trollable bouts  of  deep  sleep, 
earns  a meager  living  as  a home- 
less homosexual  prostitute. 

His  condition  places  him  in 
compromising  positions  and  the 
dream  sequences  accompanying 
his  frequent  fits  reveal  an  obses- 
sion with  his  negligent  mother. 

Reeves  plays  anything  but  the 
prodigal  son  of  a wealthy  mayor. 
He  submerges  himself  face  first 
into  the  decadent  world  of  drug 
addicts,  alcoholics  and  street 
hustlers,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  huge  inheritance. 
This  allows  him  to  be  a student 
of  the  street  without  being 
dragged  down  by  the  common 
thread  of  hopelessness. 

As  in  Drugstore  Cowboy  there 
is  no  happy  Hollywood  ending. 
The  theme  is  of  betrayal,  rejec- 
tion and  detachment  with  injec- 
tions of  black  comedy. 


Evil  lures  readers  into  the  eerie  depths  of  ‘Darkness’ 


By  Sandra  Schuett 

Diving  into  the  depths  of  “dark- 
ness” and  the  heart  of  evil  is  a 
challenge  for  any  author,  but  in  his 
latest  release  entitled  Darkness, 
John  Saul  has  found  a way  to  make 
the  unbelievable,  believable. 

The  New  York  Times-best-sell- 
ing  author,  who  has  written  several 
other  psychological  thrillers,  in- 
cluding Hellfire,  Second  Child  and 
Cry  For  The  Strangers,  submerges 
the  reader  into  a spine-tingling  plot, 
which  is  as  thick  as  the  Florida 
swamp-land  where  the  action  takes 
place. 


Villejeune,  Fla.,  appears,  on  the 
outside,  to  be  an  uninspiring  back- 
woods  town  near  Orlando. 

But  underneath  its  dull  exterior,  in 
the  depths  of  the  bordering  swamp, 
several  children  share  the  same  sin- 
ister secret. 

These  “swamp  rats”  are  not  like 
regular  children  and  not  just  be- 
cause they  do  not  attend  school  and 
live  in  makeshift  shanties. 

There  is  something  about  the  look 
in  their  eyes  that  indicates  “some- 
thing” is  missing. 

They  are  children  of  the  “Dark 
man;”  a mysterious,  powerful  fig- 
ure, whom  they  obey  and  worship 


without  question. 

Equally  disturbing  are  the  costly 
injections  given  to  middle-aged 
men  by  the  town  doctor,  which  per- 
mit their  appearances  to  remain  un- 
changed for  nearly  20  years. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


Saul  allows  the  reader  to  experi- 
ence the  frustration  and  despair  of 
the  children,  who  search  for  whole- 
ness from  outside  the  swamp, 
through  the  young  characters  of 
Kelly  and  Michael. 

Although  bom  in  the  swamp,  they 
were  raised  as  normal  children  by 


regular  families. 

Their  unavoidable  meeting  and 
the  link  they  share  intensifies  the 
relevance  of  their  quest  for  truth 
and  meaning. 

The  familiar  theme  of  one  mad- 
man victimizing  others  for  the  sake 
of  self-preservation  and  vanity  in 
this  novel  is  reminiscent  of  Oscar 
Wilde’s,  The  Picture  of  Dorian 
Grey,  in  that  people  are  mortal 
creatures  and  exchanging  your  soul 
for  eternal  youth  is  never  a bargain. 

The  use  of  innate  detail  and 
swamp-land  slang  adds  an  eerie 
quality  of  legitimacy  to  the  story 
and  allow  the  reader  to  sail  down 


the  crocodile-infested  mud  water 
with  each  character. 

At  the  end,  the  reader  feels  satis- 
fied that  the  Dark  man  has  paid  his 
dues  and  that  justice  is  served,  de- 
spite the  losses  incurred. 

The  339-page  book,  Saul’s  14th  is 
a hair-raising  journey  into  the  dia- 
bolical mind  of  a money-hungry 
man  who  steals  the  “life”  out  of 
ignorant,  innocent  children,  ren- 
dering them  as  living  dead  so  that 
he  and  those  patients  who  pay  a 
high  price  might  live  forever. 

If  you  are  a fan  of  horror- fiction, 
John  Saul  will  feed  you  a steady 
diet  of  deviance  and  darkness. 
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Motorcycle  course  puts  safety  first 


Debbie  Hicknell,  17,  displays  the  license  she  received  upon 
completion  of  the  motorcycle  course. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Upon  completion  of  a 22-hour 
motorcycle  training  program  and 
after  passing  a licensing  test,  17- 
year-old  Debbie  Hicknell  was 
ready  to  head  out  on  the  highway, 
looking  for  adventure. 

She  was  but  one  of  the  approxi- 
mately 500  people  each  year  who 
enrol  in  the  Canada  Safety  Council 
Motorcycle  Training  Program  of- 
fered at  Conestoga  College.  The 
program  has  been  running  since 
1976. 

Hicknell,  a high  school  student  in 
Baden,  Ont.,  with  no  previous  mo- 
torcycle driving  experience,  was 
urged  by  her  older  brother  to  take 
the  course.  “It  was  a really  good 
experience,”  she  said,  adding,  “It 
was  well  worth  the  ($214)  fee.” 
Students  in  the  course  attend  a 


series  of  in-class  and  on-pavement 
sessions  for  two  consecutive  week- 
ends. The  program  runs  from  April 
to  September  at  the  Doon  campus. 

These  courses  are  not,  however, 
designed  for  those  who  are  bom  to 
be  wild. 

Rick  Lloyd,  a chief  instructor, 
said  the  greatest  emphasis  is  on 
safety.  “We  don’t  want  any  of  these 
people  to  become  a statistic,”  he 
said.  “We  teach  them  to  ride  with 
their  heads  not  their  emotions.” 

Lloyd  said  the  public  image  of 
motorcycles  and  their  riders  as 
being  inherently  dangerous  is  a 
false  one.  “Only  a person’s  attitude 
makes  a motorcycle  dangerous,”  he 
said. 

Lloyd  said  up  to  one-third  of  the 
students  have  never  operated  a mo- 
torcycle before  taking  the  course, 
though  many  others  have  had  some 
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experience  riding  dirt  bikes  and 
motocross. 

Often,  the  more  experienced  rid- 
ers have  the  most  to  leam,  said 
Lloyd,  because  they  must  “un- 
learn” some  of  the  dangerous 
moves  and  body  positions  used  in 
racing.  “We  are  here  to  teach  street- 
rider  skills,”  he  said. 

Mike  Smith,  20,  a business  stu- 
dent at  Conestoga’s  Waterloo  cam- 
pus, said  he  benefitted  greatly  from 
the  course.  “You  think  you  know 
how  to  ride,  but  there  are  some 
things  they  teach  you  that  you 
didn’t  know  you  should  be  doing,” 
Smith  said. 

Lloyd  said  students  range  in  age 
from  16-year-olds  who  are  “real 
squirrelly”  to  people  in  their  50s 
and  60s  who  have  always  wanted 
to  ride. 


“I  would  recommend 
this  course  to  anyone.” 

— Crichton 


Maximum  enrolment  is  set  at  15 
students  per  session.  With  three  in- 
structors per  session,  Lloyd  said 
students  taking  Conestoga’s  pro- 
gram benefit  from  a “team  ap- 
proach” to  learning. 

Groups  of  students  are  kept  to- 
gether so  all  receive  the  same  and 
consistent  information,  he  said. 

Students  also  benefit  from  the  use 
of  extensive  circuit  training,  said 
Lloyd.  “Most  colleges  set  up  one 
exercise  at  a time.  We  set  up  a 
whole  parking  lot.” 

Each  day  of  the  course,  instruc- 
tors set  up  orange  pylons  to  form 
exercise  circuits.  As  students  move 
through  the  exercises,  which  be- 
come progressively  more  challeng- 
ing, old  circuits  remain  in  place  for 
anyone  who  wishes  further  prac- 
tice. 

Motorcycles  used  in  the  course 
are  supplied  by  Conestoga  College, 
through  loans  from  local  dealers 
and  through  a donation  of  20  bikes 
from  Honda  Canada  Inc.,  three 
years  ago.  “The  program  couldn’t 
run  as  successfully  as  it  does  if  it 


were  not  for  the  support  of  local 
dealers  and  motorcycle  manufac- 
turers,” said  John  Svensson,  co-or- 
dinator of  the  Conestoga  program. 

All  bikes  used  have  100-  to  250- 
c.c.  displacements. 

Before  beginning  the  course,  stu- 
dents must  hold  a valid  “R”  permit 
— the  equivalent  of  a beginner’s 
motorcycle  license — issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  course, 
students  complete  a driving  exam- 
ination involving  accelerating,  de- 
celerating, quick  stopping, 
breaking  and  obstacle  avoidance. 

Those  who  pass  receive  a signed 
application  for  their  class  “M”  mo- 
torcycle license  from  senior  in- 
structors who  have  signing 
authority  from  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation. 

Successful  students  then  take 
their  application  forms  to  a Minis- 
try Driving  Examination  Centre  to 
receive  their  licenses. 

Lloyd  said  the  pass  rate  is  be- 
tween 80  and  90  per  cent. 


The  emphasis  on  safety  is  noted 
by  the  few  injuries  sustained  by 
students  in  the  past,  said  Lloyd. 
Though  somebody  “will  go  down” 
in  every  session,  he  said  a few 
minor  scrapes  and  cuts  are  par  for 
the  course. 

Tracey  Fielding,  24,  a honors  so- 
ciology and  legal  studies  student  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  was 
one  of  those  few. 

“I  was  terrified  at  first,”  she  said. 

“I  wiped  out  the  first  time  I put  the 
bike  in  gear.”  , 

Fielding’s  fall  hurt  her  pride  more 
than  her  body  and  she  later  said  she 
was  glad  she  took  the  course  for  the 
experience  she  gained. 

Some  students  enrol  for  the 
challenge  and  enjoyment  while 
others,  such  as  Heath  Crichton,  17, 
of  Kitchener,  plan  to  use  their  skills 
on  a regular  basis  by  commuting  to 
school  or  work. 

“I  feel  really  confident  now,”  said 
Crichton. 

“I  would  recommend  this  course 
to  anyone.” 


College  instructors  ride  to  victory 


By  Heather  Ibbotson 

Each  summer,  motorcycle 
training  instructors  from  com- 
munity colleges  across  Ontario, 
including  Conestoga,  gather  at  a 
rally  where  they  perform  feats  of 
daring-do  with  a difference. 

The  car  jump,  for  example,  in- 
volves climbing  a 10-cen- 
timetre-high  ramp  and  clearing 
a lineup  of  dinky  cars.  This 
year’s  winner  cleared  a record 
42. 

This  is  not  a circus  or  a parody 
of  high-performance  driving.  It 
is  serious  competition  stressing 
precision  and  control,  said  John 
Svensson,  co-ordinator  of 
Conestoga’s  motorcycle  train- 
ing program. 

From  eight  to  10  community 
colleges  send  a team  of  instruc- 
tors to  compete  in  an  annual  test 
of  riding  skills  held  during  the 
Civic  Holiday  weekend. 

This  year  — for  the  second 
time  in  three  years  — motorcy- 
cle training  instructors  from 
Conestoga  brought  home  the 
Conestoga  Cup  for  their  efforts. 

The  cup  — a silver  bowl- 
shaped trophy  — was  donated 
by  the  college’s  instructors  in 
1985  when  Conestoga  hosted 
the  event.  Individual  prizes  are 
also  awarded  for  specific  events. 

Svensson  said  the  rally  draws 
upwards  of  100  instructors  each 
year.  This  year’s  event,  held  at 
Golden  Lake,  south  of  Pem- 
broke, Ont.,  was  hosted  by  the 
Ottawa-Carlcton  Safety  Council 
and  drew  approximately  120 
participants. 

Teams  who  host  rallies  are  not 
allowed  to  compete  as  they  are 


responsible  for  designing  the 
course.  Because  Conestoga 
hosted  the  rally  in  1985  and 
1991,  they  did  not  compete. 
However,  the  college  took  top 
honors  this  year  as  well  as  in 
1990  at  the  rally  held  near  Prim- 
rose, Ont.,  hosted  by  Humber 
College. 

This  year,  six  Conestoga  Col- 
lege riders  competed,  including 
Don  Gibson,  Pat  Cooke,  Mike 
McCormick,  Nancy  Gibson, 
Darrel  MacDonald  and  John 
Svensson. 

The  first  three  earned  the  top 
scores  in  the  event. 

Courses  are  sometimes  held  on 
paved  surfaces,  but  usually  are 
on  grass,  so  participants  are 
forced  to  use  greater  judgement 
and  precision  to  avoid  unpre- 
dictably  bumpy  surfaces,  said 
Svensson. 

The  rally  involves  a series  of 
riding  circuits  which  stress  bal- 
ancing, steering  and  manoeuvr- 
ing, he  said. 

Some  of  the  exercises  include 
figure  eights,  slalom  riding, 
curved  paths  and  slow  riding. 

Highlights  of  the  event  include 
the  car  jump,  motorcycle  barrel- 
racing and  even  a “demonstra- 
tion sport”  which  involved  grass 
skiing  on  washtubs  pulled  by  a 
motorcycle. 

Though  having  fun  is  a definite 
aim  of  the  rally,  Svensson  said, 
“The  key  is  primarily  precision 
and  control.” 

Participants  pay  about  $40  per 
person  to  defray  costs  and  attend 
a banquet  dinner,  said  Svensson. 

Next  year’s  event  will  be 
hosted  by  Sheridan  College  at  a 
site  to  be  announced. 


Several  students  get  ready  for  a lesson  on  the  Doon  campus  Sept.  20. 


(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


Jane  Anderson,  of  Fergus,  and  Debbie  Hicknell,  of  Petersburg, 
practice  stopping  during  their  first  lesson. 

(Photo  by  Heather  Ibbotson) 


